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For “ The Friend.” 
Visit to the Menomonies. 


(Continued from page 219.) 


On the journey homeward, no incident of| upon any representations which might be made 
much interest occurred, The Friends sepa-|to him, he would take means of his own to 


rated at Detroit ; one of them desiring to visit 
the settlement of coloured people, in Mercer 
county, Ohio: the other made no stop and 
reached Philadelphia near noon, on the sixth 
day after starting from the Bay, or in 5} days’ 
travel—equal to about 275 miles a day. 

All that now remained for the Friends was 
to render an account of their stewardship to 
the Government. This they wished to do at 
atime when an interview could be had with 
the President. In the latter part of the Ninth 
month, he having returned from his tour and 
recovered from the sickness consequent upon 
it, information was received from the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury, that it would be seasonable to 
make report. Accordingly, the Friends, on 
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by the interest with which he conversed about|him as a Father, would make known their 
the Indians and the determination he express-| condition and wishes to him. If, after being 
ed, to have, as far as in him lay, full justice) among them awhile, he should come to the 
done them. conclusion, that he could not be useful to them, 
Copies of the Report to the Secretary of the|he might resign. Secretary Meredith, who 
Interior and the minutes of conferences and | was present during this conversation, recom- 
councils held with the Indians were placed in | mended the subject to the serious consideration 
his hands, and reference made to the messages, | of Friends. 
embodied in them, from the Menomonies and! The interview lasted about half an hour, 
Oneidas. It was stated to him, that both these} The Friends then proceeded to the office of 
Nations had complained, that their messages | Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Interior, and 
to Government, of latter time, had not been | delivered to him the Commissioner’s report, 
transmitted, and that they were desirous of | minutes, account of expenses and the pay-roll. 
using the Friends, on this occasion, as a me-| He received them very kindly, and expressed 
dium of communication in which they felt con- | much interest in the Indians. After glancing 
fidence. When the uneasiness of the Oneidas at the documents, he transferred them to 














was mentioned to him, he promptly said, That | Charles E. Mix, the head clerk of the Depart- 


he would not consent to their being disturbed, 
in their present possessions, unless with their 
own full and free assent, and that before acting 


ascertain their wishes. 

This was all that could be asked. When} 
it was remarked to him, that the terms in| 
which the Menomonies appealed to the Friends, 
for their intercession with the Government, 
had deeply affected their feelings, he observed, | 
That in the course of his life, he had spent the 
greater part of forty years on the frontiers, in 
(requent contact with Indians, and his feelings 
had often been affected by the injuries inflicted 
upon them, and he had often thought, if ever 
we were visited by a national calamity, for| 








ment, who, he said, had been familiar with 
Indian affairs, for twenty years. 

This was all that could be done that day. 
The public offices close at 3 o’clock, after 
which, no business can be transacted. They 
open at 9, in the morning, and at 10, all hands 
are mustered and work is fairly begun. This 
makes an official working day only 5 or 6 
hours long. This, however, is during the re- 
cess of Congress. When that inquisitive body 
is in session, the clerks have work enough, 
night and day, to prepare material for those 
orators who like to be put in possession of 
facts, to use or pervert, for public or party 
purposes. 

At 10, on the morning of the 28th, the 
Friends presented themselves before the head- 


our sins as a people, by Him who rules over | clerk, for the examination of their accounts. 
all, it would be for the great wrongs we had | To understand what follows, some explanation 
committed upon our Red brethren. |is needful, 

He then, with some earnestness, expressed| It was agreed in council, as before stated, 


the 26th, presented themselves at Washington. | a wish, that a member of the Society of Friends | that after all parties on the roll had been 


On the evening of that day, they called upon 
Secretary Meredith, who received them court- 
eously, and desired them to be at the Presi- 
dent’s house, at noon next day, and wait till 
the adjournment of the Cabinet, when he would 
introduce them. 

On the 27th, after waiting about an hour, in 
the reading-room, opposite the President’s 
apartment, the Cabinet adjourned, and they 
were taken in by the Secretary. They found 
the President, as he has often been described, 
a short, robust, weather-beaten man, of mild 
and simple manners, and kindly countenance, 
with none of the mock dignity, so common to 
official men, or of the pomp and circumstance 
of a military hero. His demeanor betokened 
the plantation, rather thanthe camp. He was 
not fluent; apparently, being in the habit of 
weighing his words and fitting them to the 
occasions The easy friendliness of his man- 
ner, was very agreeable to his visilers, and 
opened the way for any communication they 
might desire to make. ‘They were gratified 


night be selected, as an agent to reside among , awarded a certain sum, the residue should be 
the Chickasaws—a people considerably ad-| equally divided among fifty of them. The 
vanced in civilization, in whom he felt an in-| roll was prepared, conformably, and all the 
terest. When it was replied, that Friends| awards stated and receipts written, in readi- 
were strangers to that Nation, the distance} ness for the payment of the 9th of Seventh 
was great and the field quite a new one; there-; month. At the council, held early on the 
fore, time would be desirable for considera-| morning of that day, an additional roll was 
tion; the President said, he did not wish to| prepared—the parties on which, it was agreed, 
press an immediate decision; though, the | should be put on an equality with those first 
earlier, the better ; as it had been represented, | enrolled ; consequently, their portions must be 
that those Indians were suffering. It was ob-|taken from the residuum, which had already 
served to him, that if an arrangement could | been apportioned, on the first roll, among the 
be made for a Friend to visit and be a while| preferred filly. The residuum being thus re- 
with them, in order to inform himself of their | duced, the favours to the preferred ones, would 
situation, and whether there was an openness,| be proportionably reduced. There was no 
on their part, to receive him, and a likelihood } time to restate the apportionment and prepare 
that he could be useful to them, it might pro-|a complete roll, and it would not do to make 
mote the design of the President. ‘To which| erasures, which would invalidate the whole, 
he replied, That the only way would be, for|as evidence, should it ever be required in 
such a person to go among them as agent: he|court. It was concluded, therefore, to append 
would then be put in possession of papers and | an explanatory note to the first roll, and to 
all means of information, which he could get| place the receipts of the fifty, for the reduced 
in no other way ; and the Indians, looking upon | awards, ugainst the amounts originally award- 
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edto them. These awards were $41 each ;| common level. Their past. experience thus 
they were reduced to $25—an abatement of) offers them some indemnity for loss of place. 
$16, to satisfy the new claimants. The} A great deal depends upon mere form, in these 
awards, therefore, stood at $41, while the re-| matters. ‘That which in one shape would be 
ceipts were for only $25. ‘This apparent dis-| rejected, in another would pass, though sub- 
crepancy required repeated explanation, to the} stantially the same. There are various funds, 
several oflicers through whose hands the ac-|each for a special purpose. If an item of ex- 
counts had topass. But, unfortunately, in the|penditure be appropriately charged to one of 
hurry with which the thing was done, an error | these, it will run the gauntlet whole-skinned, 
in the figures occurred. ‘Ihe amount deducted |if not so charged, it will be flayed on the 
from the first residuum, was not enough, by|spot. A thing may be rightly chargeable, but 
$100, to pay off the Supplementary roll. ‘This|the manner of making the charge is essential 
was not discovered, till considerable progress|to success. From ignorance of these things, 
had been made in the payment, and then it|a man may be defeated in a just claim, or be 
was too late to correct the mistake. ‘Those} put off indefinitely. But the Friends had no 
who had been paid could not be recalled, and| cause to complain of technical obstructions. 
those who came after would not be docked.| Every aid was kindly rendered. ‘The most 
Thus, $40,100 had been apportioned. This] formidable personage to whose arbitrament an 
gave the Commissioner no uneasiness, as he| accountant at Washington is subjected, is the 
had saved much more of his $2000 than would | second controller. Mix advised a consultation 
suffice to cover the deficiency. But besides} with him, on certain points, if he would allow 
this resource, there was, in the winding up, | it, before a regular presentation of the accounts. 
another brought to light; whence derived is|‘The Friends found him a dignified and vener- 
among the mysteries of the Sub Treasury.| able man. He courteously assented to the 
Notwithstanding $100 more than the $40,000] proposal, and the accounts were, informally, 
had been appropriated, the Commissioner, at} laid before him. His comments upon them 
the close, found in his hands $183 over and| were not very agreeable. ‘The charge for 
above the Congressional appropriation; his own | premium paid at New York, for the purchase 
compensation and the aforesaid blunder into} of silver, could not, he said, be allowed. It 
the bargain. ‘The payment was made in such| was contrary to all rule. Gold was a legal 
manner, that error appeared impossible, ‘The|tender. The Half-Breeds could not refuse it. 
name of each party was first called aloud, by | The $100, overpaid, could not be allowed. It 
the Friend who paid the money, and repeated | was a blunder, for which the Commissioner 
by a police officer. When the party appear-| was liable, and from which, he could only be 
ed, the amount of his award was also called| relieved by an Act of Congress. The $500 
aloud, that all present might hear. ‘The Com-| presented to the Hal{-Breeds, was in a similar 
missioner and his assistant, each, separately, | predicament. The Commissioner had mistaken 
counted the money and handed it to the Friend | the purpose for which the $2000 was placed 
at the disbursing table; who, when he could,|in his hands. The Act of Congress limited 
counted it again. It was then handed to the| the appropriation to expenses. The letter of 
party, who counted it, either at the table, or| the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was, to be 
after withdrawing. That no error was made, | sure, indefinite and calculated to mislead. But 
is the more probable, as no complaint of short} if an agent of Government suffered from ill- ceouteiies the ineth of ki woes Thi 
payment, has been heard, to this day, from| defined instructions of his superior, that would a oh 7 Bish . * ieee weg 
any quarter. It would, therefore, appear, that! not screen him; the law was supreme. No- oe me ae a a : say ag oe 
the Commissioner had taken the overplus with | body at Washington was above the law. The vs teh = 7 ye ee ee 
him, and that the error had occurred by some! remedy, in this case also, lay with Congress. | 7 f an ae ath : Tae from head 
mistake, now inexplicable, in converting the Here then were three important items, jt 7 en aaa} on J ced To 
specie from gold to silver and back again to| amounting to $733.75, pronounced, by an offi- ‘a a) t oe crs nae eae he oe 
gold. cer, from whom there was no appeal, inadmis- nim perlectly ; that ts, from a moist humour, 
Large sums in coin are not usually counted, |sible. ‘To counterbalance this, the Commis. |'¥®S iices dried up, and began to fall 
but weighed. Should there be any light! sioner had but the surplus of $283. So that, | off; ; a Soe ne —_ oe and the heat 
pieces, this method would not detect the “m, and | by his benevolent enterprise, he seemed likely | of a en on. Th y haps ’ = transported 
the receiver might get a numerical surplus. ito be out of pocket some $450. But this was ne ree eg: aes ¥ as well . 
An error might ‘lake place, also, in the pack-| not all: the controller, turning over the roll, begs rye s he e hundredth part,—an 
ing. This surplus was duly noted in the| observed, that a considerable number of pay-|° 8™ oe aa * eaat of ae that we have 
accounts rendered to the Government, and ver-| ments had been made to persons, subscribing de ce meg tera S ee ne aes ee 
bally mentioned to the President, who told the| themselves the attorneys or representatives tien Perey 7 ro a curiosity and 
Commissioner, his purse was something like | parties, in whose favour awards had been eaponene. So that I wonder he had not a 
the widow’s cruise,—not easily emptied. These | decla red. He demanded the Powers under | 8°°@'er esiecm . 8 ya But after all this, 
things were, likewise, fully explained to Charles| which these payments had been made, and : a pam § ll me om oe or that 
E. Mix—an intelligent and obliging man, to | added, that no such payment could be allowed, ron ene an oe sar vee I en 5 
whose kind aid in putting the accounts into| without the production of a regular Power ol , A renee yt ae oad di —s cficiency, 
requisite form, the Friends were much indebt- | Attorney. WER exlends a) to all diseases, but is much 
ed. The process through which an account The business, by this time, began to look ere os doth ee to some than to 
with Government must pass, is tedious, and| pretty blue. This was the most alarming fea- on - - “ also —— some with a 
not a little troublesome to the uninitiated, It! | ture of all: for, though the Commissioner had Gras Sree Oe others not without a 
is common to employ on these occasions, a| exacted, from men of white or mixed blood, great deal of pains. This inclosed is a letter 


tion of the chiefs in council and under the 
superintendence of the four chiefs appointed to 
see that the proper persons received the money. 
It would have been idle to demand Powers of 
the Indians. ‘They were entirely ignorant of 
the nature and use of such instruments, and 
had forms been prepared, could not have sign- 
ed them, or done any thing by which the cor- 
rectness of the payment could have been as 
well secured, as by the method they adopted 
of a supervisory committee. Until this objec- 
tion was raised, the Friends felt pretty easy ; 
for the Commissioner still had it in his power 
to make a charge to the Government for his 
services, which would have covered the items 
before rejected ; but the amount now invalid- 


ated would be likely to exceed compensation 
and surplus too. 
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(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
LADY CONWAY. 


(Continued from page 219.) 


Our last number, left Greatrakes in the 
Eleventh month, 1665, at Ragley, proving his 
curative powers on Lady Conway. Although 
brought to Warwickshire for her benefit, he 
did not by any means restrict his touches to 
her. No; many swarmed to the great touch- 
doctor, and went away rejoicing. On the 9th 
of the ‘T'welfth month, Lord Conway thus writes 
to his brother Rawdon, “ Mr, Greatrax hath 
been here a fortnight to-morrow, and my wife 
is not the better for him ; very few others have 
failed under his hands, of many hundreds that 
he hath touched in these parts. | must con- 
fess that before his arrival, | did not believe 
the tenth part of those things which I have 
been an eye-witness of ; and several others of 
as accurate judgment as any in this kingdom, 
who are come hither out of curiosity, do ac- 


| 
| 





broker or agent. Many persons in Washing- lthe usual Powers, from Indians, who knew |°! his to his wife, which | desire may be sent 
ton, follow this business. They are frequently | nothing of such things, he had not ; and quite|~, pati Werk. « usted withembitcis. athens 
ejected office-holders, who, by the rolling of}a considerable amount had to be paid to per- ' ; 


the restorer of the study of mathematics in the Uni- 
the political wheel, have come down to "the | sons of the latter description, simply by direc- | versity of Cambridge. 
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carefully to her. As to his concernments in|the hands was generally expelled from the | the credulity, and wish to excite the imagina- 
Ireland, I fear he doth not mind them so well|feet. To the reality of these cures he had tion of the patient, and in this generally, the 
as he ought to do; probably Sir Thomas Sian- | testimonials from some of the most celebrated | whole curative power of their practice consists. 
ley may inform you how they stand, and ifj|and learned men of the nation, doctors of me-|It matters little whether the imagination is 
you can do him any service, [ shall take it|dicine and doctors of divinity. Some who un-| wronght on by mystical motions of the hands, 
extreme kindly, for he takes a great deal of|der his hands had not been relieved themselves, —by pointing at the patient with a finger,—by 
pains about my wife, and is very affectionate| yet had seen so many others cured, that they | rubbing his body with downward motion of the 
to do all that lies in his power.” . . . “1 am|also joined in his praise. The Royal Society, | hands,—by mystically shaking the bottle con- 
very glad to hear from my sister that Ned is out | composed of the philosophers of England, ad- | taining the medicine to increase its power,— 
of the danger of the small pox. I had a letter| mitted the cures to be real, and undertook to | by the administration of pills small as the dew 
also from my brother Francis. | am confident|try to give a name to this new curative influ- | drop on a spider’s thread ;—these things are 
Mr. Greatrix would recover him, or the Bishop|ence. ‘They call it a sanative contagion injall of a kindred character, closely connected 
of Down [Jeremy Taylor], for 1 do pretty well | the body, which had an antipathy to some par- | with imposition, and in due time, as the world 
know what distempers he can cure, and what | ticular diseases, and not to others.” ‘Thoresby | momentarily recovers its senses, fail in their 
he cannot cure.” in the philosophical transactions gives remark- | effects, and are rejected by the community 
Although Greatrakes remained more than a|able instances of cures, which we have not) with contempt. 
month at Ragley, Lady Conway received no|space to rehearse in full. One was his bro-| (To be continued.) 
benefit either from the touch of his finger, or|ther-in-law, who being seized with a violent | 
the rubbing of his hand. He appears to have} pain in the head and back, it was driven down Add tv Y Parent 
been very anxious to acquire fame, though he| by Greatrakes’s hands, until with a mighty ee 
showed little disposition to accumulate money. | pain which made the poor sufferer roar out, it} There are various reasons for training chil- 
About the beginning of the Second month,|went off at the toes, Others similar in kind | dren early in the way they should go, so that 
April, he went up to London, to show his power |are added. He says that when it was merely | they may not depart from it when old : 
to the king and his court. From that city he} pain to be relieved, the operator used his dry| 1. Early impressions are the most lasting. 
addressed a letter without date to Lord Con-|hand. If an ulcer or running sore was to be} 2. The manner of instruction dictated by 
way, who has written on the back, received | healed, his finger was moistened with spittle. |the Almighty, in the sixth Chapter of Deuter- 
3rd May, 1666. If they came with the king’s evil before the |onomy, is exactly adapted to early training. 
“My Lord,—The virtuosi have been daily | sore had opened outwardly, he stroked it, and| 3. This divine command is the discipline of 
with me since | writ to your honour last, and | ordered a poultice of boiled turnips to be ap- | the Society of Friends on the subject of edu- 
have given me large and full testimonials, and | plied to it until it was fit for lancing. When | cation, 
God has been pleased to do wonderful things|it was ready he would lance it, squeeze out| 4. Daily reading and explainiag passages 
in their sight ; so that they are my hearty and | the core, and then by stroking it every morn-| of Scripture, adapted to produce reverence to 
good friends, and have stopt the mouths of the}ing, it would be well in a few days. Some| Almighty Goodness io a child, excites similar 
court, where the sober party are now most of|indispositions yielded temporarily when he | sensations in the parents, and promotes watch- 
them believers and my champions. The king’s| merely laid his glove on the patient’s head. | fulness and circumspection in themselves. 
doctors this day (for the confirmation of their | Some of the philosophers attempted to account| 5. As life is uncertain, parents should em- 
majesty’s belief,) sent three out of the hospital | for the effects produced, from the friction of| brace the earliest opportunities for imbuing the 
to me, who came on crutches, and blessed be | the hand, but they do not appear to have given | tender minds of their offspring with that love 
God, they all went home well, to the admira- | sufficient credit to the influence of the imagi-| and fear which preserves [rom the “ snares of 
tion of all people, as well as the doctors. 1) nation. death.” 
shall not need any testimonials more than Had Greatrakes died at that time, he would Exampte 1. The parents of a child, as 
what I shall have here. I shall speedily com- | probably have left a name forever famons on | early as he would listen to a little story, com- 
mit them to the press, and then farewell to| the page of medical history. With testimoni-| menced daily telling him Scripture over and 
court and city. Sir Heneage Finch [after-| als from some of the most respectable persons | over in a pleasing manner, or reading and ex- 
wards Lord Chancellor of England] says that|in England as to the wonders he had perform. | plaining passages. He gradually became in- 
I have made the greatest faction and distrac-|ed, with the whole Royal Society to back | terested, and soon learned to read by the help 
tion between clergy and laymen that any one | them,—who could doubt their authenticity. It|of his parents, who explained his lessons so 
has these 1000 years. I have hardly a testi-| was for the benefit of truth, that he did not die. | that he understood them, In his fifth year he 
monial but there is the hands of 3 or 3 doctors | Some of his patients, not imaginative enough, | had acquired a general knowledge of the Bible, 
of physic to it... . were not made whole by him; these began to|and was delighted and seriously impressed 
“| have sent your lordship a basket of|express doubts as to his curative powers ;—/| with its contents. He died at this early age, 
lemons and oranges, and wish your honour | their insinuations and statements overturned| much like an old Christian. This greatly 
and my lady all the happiness of this world, | the faith of others, and greatly increased the | comforted the mourning parents, 
and all that belongs thereto, and shall ever| number of those on whom his hands had no} 2. A distinguished woman, who was not 
remain your most obliged and grateful friend | beneficial influence. Soon the great mass of| serious, but fveling anxiety fur her little daugh- 
and servant, \those who applied, received no benefit, and|ter’s future well being, commenced reading, in 
Va. Greatrakes.” | then his fame fell as suddenly as it had risen.|an interesting manner, selected portions of 
King Charles the Second, it appears, was| He was made the object of a pamphlet war,—| Scripture. She soon perceived it had a seri- 
but half a believer ; he directed Lord Arling-| the butt of a satirical novelist; and though he] ous effect on the child, but still more so on 
ton however, to order Greatrakes to White-| tried his power of composition, by writing a| herself; so that she became thoroughly awa- 
hall, that he might see for himself. Here} pamphlet in his own defence, he failed to re-| kened, and from motives of duty she took 
many cures were performed ; but to accommo- | gain the position he had once held. He had} charge of a school in Canada, where she and 
date the multitude who wished to be healed, | lost the confidence of the community, and with| her pupils were signally blessed. Youn 
Greatrakes withdrew to Lincoln’s inn-fields. | that, the talisman was taken from him which| parents, be encouraged to do your duty with- 
Here without fee or reward, he received mul-|in a certain measure insured success. Alier|out delay. Natural affection induces parents 
titudes of both sexes and of every rank in life,|tarrying awhile in Rutlandshire, he went | to supply the physical wants of their children, 
and administered the healing touches, the re-|crest-fallen home to Ireland, and there in ob-| but it is grace that produces a tender anxiety 
lieving and soothing strokes of the hand. As/scurity past a long lile. for their souls ; inviting parents to obey the 
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his hands passed over the seat of old pains, of| Medical quacks in every age deal in myste- | Divine command in the sixth Chapter of Deut- 
gouty and rheumatic origin, a sensible allevia-| ries, and seek to be known as administering |eronomy. ‘ He that watereth shall be water- 
tion took place. The pain left its old hiding| new medicine, or as having discovered a new|ed also himself.” 

place, and following the downward passage of| way of apylying an old one. They play on| 3. A Sittle girl, well known, commenced 
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learning to read in the most easy parts of the| 
Testament. Very short lessons were first ex- | 
plained, which she would spell and read, and | 
be delighted. She was very much interested | 
in the benevolent and miraculous acts of the 
Saviour, when explained, and her affection for 
him was manifest. A toy book, ornamented 
with pictures, was given her. After reading 
it she laid it away, saying she did not want 
it, for it did not say anything about the Lord. 
The progress of this child in learning to read 
exceeded any other instance we have known. 

Christians believe it [proper] that their chil- 
dren should be well instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Each sect has also its publications 
for promoting its peculiar views. ‘Those of 
Friends have been very instrumental in con- 
vincing a vast many strangers of the accord- 
ance of their principles with the New Testa- 
ment. ‘T'hey have also been very confirming 
to many of our young people who have been 
conversant in them; they should be much read 
in our families and schools, These volumes 
have been written by pious, gifted men and 
women, of deep religious experience, who have 
devoted a great part of their lives and property 
to do good ; and many of them in suffering and 
purchasing liberty of conscience, which we as 
a Society so liberally partake of. But for 
want of a distinct knowledge and appreciation 
of our own literature, some of our young mem- 
bers have been lost to the Society. If parents 


desire their children to be attached to the So- 
ciety of which they are members, let them be 
specially careful that the flood of new, inviting 
publications, do not steal their affections from 
our own more pious and edifying publica- 


tions, and from the Bible itself. Parents must 
spare no pains to make their children acquaint- 
ed and interested with these, if they desire the 
Society of Friends to be sustained. 

The books we practice reading, habit will 
render the most pleasing to us. This the 
writer knows by experience ; and he has much 
cause to be thankful that he early acquired the 
habit of reading Friends’ writings, and to old | 
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For ** The Friend.” 


TOKENS OF SPRING 


“ Will the humid turf be ever 
Crowned again with blossoming ? 

Will the air these fogs dispelling, 
Vibrate to the notes of spring ?”’ 


Yes! the fogs are now dispelling, 
Falling round in flakes of crystal, 

Withered grass and leafless forests 
Robing all in raiment vestal. 


Warm, to-night, the snowy mantle 
On the “ humid turf” will lie, 

Silvery moon smile kindly o’er it 
As she mounts the azure sky. 


Already come across our meadows, 

The blackbird’s mellow notes of spring ; 
Already in its fir-tree covert 

We hear our favourite sparrow sing. 


*Neath to-morrow’s sun shall vanish 
Winter's last white, drifting token, 
Hasting, as its pearly ridges 
By the cheerful green are broken. 


Ruby wreaths shall deck the maple, 
Willows, emerald branches wave ; 

The alder hang its slender tassel, 
Where trickling streams young violets lave. 


Father! whose life-renewing breath 
Can Nature’s faded charms restore, 
Lift from my heart the veil of death, 
And open freely mercy’s door! 
Third month. 


——=>>_— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 220.) 


That valuable elder George Churchman, of 
Nottingham, felt himself bound to greet his 
absent sister in the faith, Sarah Harrison, with 
a friendly salutation. 

“East Nottingham, Fifth mo, 22d, 1793. 

“ Dear Friend,—Although I often feel my- 
self as poor as a beggar, yet a degree of sym- 
pathy has sometimes inclined me to think of 
thee ; not altogether void of a sense of best 


| fellowship, nor without a measure of tender 


age he is often cheered, and his faith renewed, | desire for thy preservation on the sure founda- 


by the very interesting sentiments and exceed- 
ingly precious experiences of faithful Friends, | 
who have gone before us. What parents say | 
makes much more distinct and lasting impres- 
sions than what they read. Let them make 
companions of their children ; often read with 
them or hear them read, in the most pious ant} 
edifying books, and occasionally parts of our 
discipline ; converse familiarly, put questions, | 
answer inquiries, awaken their curiosity, and ] 
explain subjects. All this in an easy kind of | 
manner. This will not only interest the 
young, and store their minds with a fund of 
useful knowledge, without interfering with 
school, but also “ turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children, and the hearts of the children 
to the fathers ;”? and the more cordial the mu- 
tual attachment, the more the children will be 
likely to adopt the sentiments of their pious 
parents, to follow their example, and be quali- 
fied to fill the stations of the faithful, whe will 
be removed, one afier another, from the church 
militant to the church triumphant, through the 
merits of a crucified Saviour. 
Josern Tatioor. 


| tion. If we can, through close watchfulness, 
be favoured to witness our feet established 
thereon, the storms and trials attending our 
| pilgrimage will not be permitted to move us, 

** Being in company with Elizabeth Coale, 
of Deer ‘Creek, some conversation occurred 
respecting thy trials in Maryland, and the 
singular path which sometimes seemed to be 
thy allotment. The fresh revival of some of 
these things increased my sy mpathy with thee 
under thy | present engagement in a land more 
remote from the place of thy nativity, and 
added to the freedom | have felt to give thee a 
little token of my remembrance. i found, by 
Elizabeth’s conversation, that her spirit was 
nearly united in sympathetic feeling towards 
thee, in thy present Gospel embassy. I take 
her to be in a lively, improving state ; meekly 
courageous in the Master’s cause, and one who 
is not willing to turn her back in the day of 
conflict. | esteem her as one of the valiants 
of our day. She is frequently engaged, of 
latter time, to stand forth in the Gospel line, 
with good acceptance; and is on the list of 
recommended ministers. 


«I sometimes feel it to be part of the busi- 
ness allotted me, to endeavour to encourage, 
and hold up the hands of honest labourers in 
the Lord’s harvest, and, if | may be worthy, 
to have a part in comforting the mourner’s in 
Zion, or handing forth a little cheering lan- 
guage to the heavy hearted in Jerusalem. 
When I am admitted to partake of a degree of 
Divine favour, | feel my mind dipped into a 
lively sympathy with others, earnestly craving 
that they with myself may be steadily kept in 
such a meek, vigilant state, as to receive in- 
creasing supplies of that strength which ren- 
ders honest labour victorious, and produces 
the reward of solid peace. 

“May wisdom and stability be thy armour 
and shield; that being thus clothed, though 
thou may sometimes have to encounter as with 
adders, hissing serpents, or ‘ beasts of Ephe- 
sus,’ thou may feel that preserving peace attend 
thee, whereby thou canst tread on scorpions, 
and feel defended from the force of deadly 
poison. ‘Therefore take courage, and let not 
thy mind be overmuch cast down when deep 
exercises attend thee. ‘The Divine arm is not 
shoriened, neither is the gracious ear of lov- 
ing-kindness and mercy grown heavy. Surely 
He heareth and helpeth his dependent children, 
granting them an hiding place as in the hollow 
of his hand.” 

Our Friend George Churchman wrote many 
good letters in his day, which doubtless were 
often comforting and encouraging to those who 
received them, But he sadly mistook his gift 
when he undertook to clothe his concern for 
others in rhyme, It is well for persons to un- 
derstand their own qualifications, that in their 
attempts to do good, their labours may be eflec- 
tive. George continued labouring with his 
tongue and pen for the benefit of others, toa 
good old age, dying on the 18th of the Ele- 
venth month, 1814, aged 85 years. 

The next letter to Sarah Harrison was from 
her friend Sarah Newlin, of Concord, Penn- 
sylvania, a valuable woman just then coming 
forth in the ministry. Her labour in that line 
was not extended through many years. But 
it was well accepted of the church, and doubt. 
less her day’s work had been accomplished, 
when her dear Lord saw meet to call her from 
it. This took place on the 16th of Ninth 
month, 1801 ; she was then 51 years old. 

“Concord, Sixth mo, 2d, 1793. 
“ Endeared Friend,— 

“In a degree of that love which neither the 
foaming billows, nor distance divide, do I af- 
fectionately salute thee ; with desires that thou 
may be favoured with free access to the throne 
of Divine Grace, now in thy arduous under- 
taking. Oh! may the Shepherd of Israel be 
near in every trying dispensation, and be thy 
bow and battle-axe; yea, and go belore as a 
mighty Captain, teaching thy hands to war 
and thy fingers to fight; for great and marvel- 
lous are his works, just and true are all his 
ways, in that he hath hid himself from the wise 
and prudent of this world, and revealed his 
Gospel unto babes and sucklings. Blessed be 
his adorable name ! 

‘* When, through exercises and deep wan- 
derings, | am at times, with Peter, ready to 
sink, I then recollect that it is through many 
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tribulations that we are to enter the desired 
port and haven of eternal rest and peace, when 
these few fleeting moments come to an end. 
Though ‘the wicked bend their bow, and 
make ready their arrows,’ yet, in the presence 
of the Lord there is joy, and at his right hand, 
rivers of pleasure forevermore : though unmix- 
ed joy and felicity is by no means a draught 
for mortal man, while on this side the grave. 

“ Notwithstanding | expect thou art not 
wanting for correspondents, | was most easy 
to cast in my mite, which if of no other use, 
may let thee know thou art still in remem- 
brance. ‘Thou art, indeed, at times brought 
very near to my life, when favoured to feel 
love to those who love the Truth ;—a favour 
that is not at our command, however desir- 
able. I often fear that | am, ‘like the heath 
in the desert,’ and scarcely capable of any 
thing but mourning. But | wish not unpro- 
fiiably to echo my complaints: no doubt it is 
in unerring wisdom that I am tried; perhaps 
for my refinement, and that | may know how 
frail | am. 

“It is comfortable to hear that thou art 


favoured with a suitable companion, now in a| 


foreign land. To me it appears as an evidence 
that kind Providence owns the work ; not only 
sending his ambassadors over sea and land to 
invite the people, but providing them true help- 
meets to join in his service. 

“Oh! mayst thou, beloved Friend, if con- 


sistent with best wisdom, when done thy Mas. | 


ter’s work, return once more to thy native 
land with the reward of that sweet peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away,— 
bringing home, as it were, stones of memorial, 
wherein the living in Israel may rejoice. 
“May He who hath laid the foundation, 
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thy Lord and Master in whom she wisely 


‘“*My brotherly salutation to our acquaint- 
trusts. 


' ance who love the Truth. May thy and my 
“She is ofien thoughtful of thee her affection- | principal care be for an establishment thereon 


ate husband and your sons, on whose account| forever, wishes thy aflectionate Friend, 
| doubt not her prayers ascend to Him, who Samvuet Emven.” 
sits on the throne of mercy, majesty and grace,|_ “P.S. My health, through mercy, is better 
for your protection and increase in the most than in Ireland, and | think thy wile’s is much 
interesting of all blessings. ‘Tell dear J. and| improved. Many thanks, for this favour, be 
R. my love for them dictates a wish that| given, where they are ever due.” 
through their wise submission to the holy| Samuel Emlen was a true comforter to those 
commandments, inwardly revealed, they may \* ho were dedicating themselves to the Lord’s 
strengthen the hands of their tender parents in| work. His wisdom, and his knowledge were 
those engagements which they are honestly | great, and through Divine favour he seemed 
occupied in, for the honour of the ever adora- | almost always furnished with a word in season 
ble name of Him, in whom alone true blessing | for them. Job Scott very truly characterizes 
\is found. It is the truly religious, and none| him in a letter toa Friend, « Mention, if thou 
else, who become the children of the Lord,|pleasest, my love to my dear Friend, Samuel 
taught of him, and established in righteous-|Emlen. His kindness is heartily and thank- 
| ness. The fruit of this is peace, and the effect | fully acknowledged. [I know he is a hearty 
| quietness and assurance, which neither human | lover of the blessed cause; and therein his 
| approbation nor the confluence of all worldly | reward will not fail him. Except that, | know 
advantages can produce or solace the soul|no probability of his getting any. But that 
with. being almost his whole delight, 1 conclude he 
‘Present me very affectionately to dear| wants no other.” 
Rebecca Jones, and say that her letter, began} That honest elder Increase Woodward, of 
at Westbury and finished at New York, met} Crosswicks, N. J., who deceased Sixth month 
me this day. It was more than a little re-| Ist, 1822, in the 8ist year of her age, has this 
freshing, to find a continuance of that fellow-| passage in her diary. ‘ Dear old Samuel 
| ship wherein more than thirty years ago we| Emlen, in his usual salutations, generally had 
| were favoured to unite through that virtue and | something to say to the state of those he met 
goodness which is of higher original than hu-| with.” She then says he told her one day, 
;man or worldly consideration, 1 hope to write} that her last days would be her best days. 
to hererelong. George Dillwyn, his wife, and| This she acknowledges had been verified in 
| Elizabeth Drinker, are weil. 1 was with| her experience, at the time she wrote the ac- 
Elizabeth yesterday at Tottenham meeting,|count. It was also her happy experience to 
where | think she was enabled to give some|the end of her life, when she was enabled in 
| proof of the Divine commission for preaching | peace and holy willingness to yield up her 
the Gospel—a desirable attendant on those| spirit, in the confidence of exchanging this 








also lay the top-stone, finishing his work injand influence. Tell her husband and dangh- 
thee to his praise who is everlastingly worthy | ter | think of them with sympathy, and wish 
forever and forevermore. Amen. them cheerfully to surrender her to the service 
Saran Newry.” | of him in whose cause she left her native land 
On the 9th of the Seventh month, Samuei| and near connexions, to whom in due time it 
Emlen wrote to Thomas Harrison, and for-| is to be hoped she will be compassionately and 
warded him an account of Sarah Harrison’s| peacefully restored. [| know not which way | 
“wise and safe movements,” in her passage | she took to move out of this city, but trust most | 
from London towards Bristol. Six days alter! wise direction will in proper time be vouch- | 
he wrote more at large. safed her. 
“ London, 15th of Seventh mo., 1793. “ Give my dear love to James Pemberton | 
“Dear Thomas,—I have written to thee| and Phebe his wile, assuring him that the let- | 
twice since the departure of thy wile from this| ter he sent me by G. D. and company is con- | 
city on the 27th ult. It is this day twelve) sidered a gratification, and | hope it will be| 
months since thou affectionately parted with! instructive. It feels to me to have been write| 
her on board the ship Grange, for the Gospel’s | ten under the influence of the Spirit of wisdom, | 
sake,—in the wisdom and power whereof I|and a sound mind, by which I desire my fu-| 
have been a frequent witness that she hath| ture motion in the Lord’s service may be gov- 
been laboriously exercised for her own andjerned. ‘Thus the design of adorable conde- 
others’ help in the most important of all con-|scension may obtain its end in me, by me, and | 
siderations. 1 have no letter from herself, but | through me, to the praise of him who hath called | 
from one she wrote to Sarah Row of this city, | us out of darkness into his marvellous light. He 
part of which was read to me this day, I find | hathdone great things forme, even for unworthy 
she was favoured to arrive at Bristol. In that| me, who often think of holy Paul’s declaration 
city she was, as dear Job Scott and myself| respecting himself, ‘ ‘To me who am less than 
were, much shut up in exemplary silence | the least of all saints is this grace given that 
among the people, Sixth-day of last week was | | should preach among the people the unsearch- 
appointed for her and companion’s departure | able riches of Christ.’ How great is that mer- 
towards Wales, where | hope she will continue|cy which allows us to flee for refuge to the 
to be helped with the needful supply of all that| hope set before us. The apostle calls it, a 
may be requisite for her discharge of those| strong consolation, and such enriching privi- 
duties appointed for the exercise of her faith,| lege, is, doubtless, worthy of the grand epi- 
patience, and obedience toward her ever wor- | thet. 





who go forth in profession of best appointment | earthly scene of trial for the joys of heaven. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
(Continued from page 207.) 
“For the fair commands the song.” 


Having thus taken a hasty glance at the 
domestic life of Cowper, let us proceed to ex- 


|amine some of the peculiar circumstances 


alluded to above, as having exercised a remark- 
able influence on the character of those pro- 
ductions, which have rendered his name im- 
mortal. 

There appear to have been three great 
external influences, constantly and powerfully 
operative, in forming and developing the genius 
of William Cowper. 

The first to be noticed of these is that early 
and lifelong female influence, which seemed 
from the cradle to the grave thrown round his 
pathway, to soothe and sustain his desponding 
nature. Next to this perhaps was the influ- 
ence which “rural sights and sounds” ever 
appeared to exert upon his mental powers, and 
in the enjoyment of which so large a portion 
of his life was spent. ‘The most powerful how- 
ever of all, and that which lends to his writ- 
ings their peculiar interest, was the religious 
influence which even in the times of his deepest 
despondency, inspired and pervaded his entire 
productions. 


It may be interesting to consider these sepa- 
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rately, looking as it were upon the poet from turned with redoubled force, hastened no 
three distinct points of view—and | propose in| doubt by his grief at the loss of a beloved bro- 
the present number, to notice the one first injther, and partly induced by religious excite- 


order. 

Cowper had the misfortune to lose his mo- 
ther when but six years of age, yet of her care 
and tenderness he ever entertained a lively 
recollection. 
receiving her portrait from a friend, he paid 


tion and her worth. Perhaps there is no one 
of his poems which so fully pours out his feel- 
ings of utter loneliness and desolation, and 
yet displays so powerfully the strength of his 
early associations. 


Fifty years after her death, on! 


| 





\firmly settled in the delusion, that he was for- 
his well known beautiful tribute to her affec- | 


THE FRIEND. 


repartee, by way of reply to an inquiry of 
| Cowper as to “ what subject he should select 
| for the poem she was urging him to commence.” 
ment. The more violent paroxysms of his You can’t want a subject—take anything. 
disorder were soon subdued, but a dreadful | 'Take the sofa you are seated on.” This play- 
and incurable despondency supervened on the! ful answer of the moment struck the fancy of 
attack. From this time to the close of his|Cowper, and his greatest work ‘ The ‘Task” 
life, a period of nearly thirty years, his mind | was the consequence. 

Of this poem an able writer* says, “ That 
a work sparkling with the most childlike gaiety 
and brilliant wit; exhibiting the most cheerful 
views of the character of God, the face of na- 

It was in vain for his dearest friends to at-|ture and the circumstances of man, should 
tempt to alter his conviction; it was in vain| proceed from a writer who at the same time 
that they recalled to his mind how entirely his | regarded God as an implacable enemy ; the 
former depression had been dissipated, and|earth we live on, as a mere porch to a world 


ever shut out from communion with his Maker, 
and from the hope of the enjoyment of his pre- 
sence hereafter. 


| 


“ Oh that those lips had language—life has pass’d 
With me but roughly, since I saw thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thine own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 

Voice only fails—else how distinct they say 
Grieve not my child, chase all thy fears away. 


how clear and consoling his assurance had 
alterwards been ;—no argument prevailed ;— 
no hope of deliverance offered. If he turned 
to his own mind all was darkness and despair, 
— if he was pointed to the promises of the Gos- 
pel, he saw in them only the terrible contrast 
to his own utter reprobation. 

He did not however repine at his sufferings, 
or slacken in the performance of his Christian 
charities and duties. Believing it to be the 
will of the Alm'ghty that he should eternally 
perish, he would only reply to his friends, 
‘that there was a mystery in his destruction, 
and that in time it would be explained.” Yet 


“ Yet while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 


I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh—and wept a last adieu.” 


go 


And after vividly recalling 


her tender parti- 


cipation in all his childish pleasures, he thus 
touchingly proceeds. 
- 


forbidden to enter a place of worship or even 
to lift up his petitions in secret for deliverance, 
he could at times forget his infirmity in the 
delights of social intercourse or of rural em- 
ployments. 

Thus far had Cowper been unknown to the 
world as an author, and it was not till 1781, 
when he was in his fiftieth year, that his first 
volume found its way to the press. 

His guardian friend Mary Unwin, perceiving 
that employment diverted his mind from its 
melancholy broodings, strongly urged upon 
him to turn his thoughts and time to the culti- 
vation of his poetical talents,—and by suggest- 
ing subjects for his pieces and encouraging 
him in their progress, was the means of devel- 
oping his exquisite powers. 

The loss of this faithful friend and caretaker} About this time too, he accidentally formed 
while his infant powers were only beginning|the acquaintance of Lady Austen, a woman 
to develop themselves—and before his mind| possessing uncommon powers of conversation, 
or character were fully formed, was doubiless|and a highly cultivated mind. To her was 
an irreparable one to Cowper. Cowper indebted for many pleasant hours, in 

It has been truly said that “ The influence} which she sought by unremitted devotion and 
of a good mother on the first years of her chil-| cheerful occupation, to dispel the gloom which 
dren, whether Nature has given them peculiar| overshadowed his genius, And to her the 
strength or peculiar delicacy of frame, is| world is indebted for some of the best and 
equally inestimable. It is the prerogative and| greatest works of the poet. , 
the felicity of such a mother to temper the ar-| The fable of the Nightingale “ singing with 
rogance of the strong, and to dissipate the|the thorn at its breast” was never perhaps more 
timidity of the tender.” Had she lived to) fully exemplified, than in some of the lively 
watch over his expanding genius, to train him| strains of Cowper at this time. 
to habits of self-discipline, and to cheer and| Finding him one evening unusually depress- 
check his early tendency to morbid depression, |ed, Lady Austen attempted to amuse him by 
Cowper might have been spared much of that | the recital of the story of John Gilpin—and 
bitter suffering he so patiently endured in after | the effect was so powerful on the mind of the 
life. poet, that he told her the next morning, “ he 

It has been seen above that Cowper removed | had not been able to sleep for laughter,” hand- 
to Huntington, and with his friends the Unwins| ing her at the same time a copy of the popular 
enjoyed an entire exemption from his infirmity | ballad which bears that name, 
during the eight succeeding years, At the} A more signal service however she rendered 
close of that time however, the malady re-|to the literature of the country, in a passing 


“Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 

Might one wish bring them—would I wish them here? 
I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 

Seems so to be desired—perhaps I might. 

But no—what here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved—and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee—to constrain 

Thine unbound spirit into bonds again.” 


“ Me—howling winds drive devious—tempest tost, 
Sails ripped—seams opening wide—and compass lost. 
But oh the thought that thou art safe—and He, 
That thought is joy—befal what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 

From loins enthroned—or rulers of the earth, 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise 

The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


even at this time, while he believed himself 


pel punishment ; and human lile, at least in his 
| own case, as the cloudy morning of a day of 
| interminable anguish ; all this is to be explain- 
ed only by the fact that madness disdains all 
rules and reconciles all contrarieties,” 

Lady Austen’s interest daily deepened in 
Cowper, and her fascinating society so engag- 
ed his attention that they became inseparable 
| friends ; and here follows a strange episode in 
their history, which while it casts a shade over 
the otherwise perfect disinterestedness of his 
friend Mary Unwin, only serves to throw out 
in brighter relief the firmness of principle and 
noble devotedness which ever actuated him. 

Finding that their common attachment to 
him, had become the source of mutual jealousy 
and disaffection, and that it was necessary to 
break off his intercourse with one or the other 
of his friends, he promptly decided to relin- 
quish his later and more engaging companion, 
and the removal of Lady Austen was the con- 
sequence. While it is impossible not to ad- 
mire and approve the preference which Cowper 
thus gave to long established and well tried 
friendship, one cannot but regret that the alter- 
native should at all have been necessary. 

The void which Lady Austen’s departure 
created, was however soon supplied by the 
visits and attentions of his cousin Lady Hes- 
|keth, who came in the year 1785 to reside 
near her favourite relation. They had grown 
up from childhood together, and had corres- 
|ponded constantly and freely in the interval ; 
and if to his friend Unwin and Lady Austen 
we are indebted for some of Cowper’s finest 
poems, ovr debt is scarcely less deep to his 
amiable relative, for her instrumentality in 
drawing out the most delightful correspond- 
ence which the English language has pro- 
duced. 

New York, Geo. Folsom presiding, an _inter- 
esting paper was read by John R. Bartlett, 


| —_—— Castor. 

Guatemala. E, Gs Squier has already com- 
warded several curious relics to Washington. 
an ancient city, buried beneath the forest, 


* J. W. Cunningham, A. M. 


(To be continued.) 


Another Buried City Revealed.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Ethnological Society, in 


from E, G, Squier, our Charge de Affairs at 
menced his antiquarian researches, and for- 
He gives an account of the recent discovery of 
about 150 miles from Leon, which far sur- 


passes the architectural wonders of Palenque. 
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There are » evidently hidden cities upon the 
western continent, far exceeding in size and 
the grandeur of their monuments the revela- 
tions of Herculaneum and Pompeii. We anti- 
cipate the most astonishing discoveries from 
the ethnological enthusiasm of E. G. Squier. 
The Indians everywhere received him with the 
utmost kindness, and their chiefs regard him 
as a heaven sent minister, to protect them 
from their Spanish oppressors. “hey are glad 
to render him every possible assistance in his 
investigations, on the condition that he will 
bring no Spaniard into their villages, nor com- 
municate to the priests the secrets they dis- 
close.—Late Paper. 





——_— 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Formality and Power. 


The temptations which assail the Christian 
traveller in the present day are much the same 
as those against which the professors in for- 
mer ages had to contend. Safety is only expe- 

rienced by keeping constantly on the watch, 
and being clothed with the whole armour of 
Light on the right hand and on the left. In 
this day of abundant prosperity and ease, 
when so many indulgences court our accept- 
ance, and tend to lull us into a state of indif- 
ference to spiritual exercise and baptism, it 
seems needful to set a double guard against 
settling down in a mere observance of form 
while the power is wanting. It is our duty 
to hold fast the form of sound words, and 
in obedience to the Lord’s bidding, to con- 
tend for the precious faith delivered to the 
saints. But it is also indispensable to take 
heed that we do not substitute this for the 
life of religion ia the soul—and conclude 
because we are zealous for the truths of the 
Christian religion, it is all that is required. It 
may be one of the enemy’s stratagems to employ 
us busily about such matters, while the garden 
of our own heart is not kept in the fear and 
counsel of the Lord. Coolness and indiffer- | 
ency creep in at very small crevices ; and the | 


dangerous state; yea, more dangerous than 
my tongue or pen can declare. 

“ Consider how thy poor soul is beguiled in 
this condition—for in the first place “thou art {i 
deprived of that daily enjoyment which others 
do enjoy in waiting upon the Lord. They 
feel his refreshing presence, which either fills 
them with joy or “comfort, or else opens their | 
understandings in the light to a certain know- 
ledge of, and testimony against, such things as | 
yet stand in the way and hinder the joy of his 
salvation from them. 

“But thou that sittest in a dry formality, 
without an inward travail upon thy spirit 
knowest neither of these things, but goest on 
in the dark not knowing whither thou goest; 
and being such a stranger to the powerful 
working of Truth in thyself, in time it grows | 
to be a question with thee whether others do 
witness any such powerful workings, yea or 
nay. Everything that is not experimental is 
liable to question, as he who never saw, knows 
not what seeing is, and he who never smelt 
anything knows not what smelling is. So he, 
who, through long continuance in this formal 
manner of going to meetings, continues still 
unacquainted with the power, will at last be 
easily made to question whether there be such 
a power or no, 

“In this state, the dark power will work in- 
sensibly, and prevail upon thy spirit, and fit 
thee for his own purpose, and will minister a| 
secret liberty into thy mind, and by degrees a | 
looseness even as to the form itself, and so will 
prepare thee against a time of some smart trial | 
that will come to try thee, either in having 
something, or parting with something, whic h| 
may be had or parted with, if thou will turo | 
thy back upon the Truth, 

“ When this time of trial comes upon thee, 
then the strength and the advantage which the 
enemy hath gotten over thee in the time of thy 
lukewarm, loose profession, are made manifest. | 

«Then thou art in great straits for a season. 
If the temptation be in having a wile, or hus- | 
band, or a portion or a legacy, or gaining the | 











ed from it; eal now the outwend form and the 
| goodly profession will not support in the hour 
| of this sharp trial, but the consultings of flesh 
and blood are grown strong for want of living 
in the daily cross, and that nature which they 
have indulged and suffered to live, cries aloud 
for further gratification. A false weight, a 
false balance, and a false judgment, is set up 


| in thee in the time of thy ease and careless 


profession, and now the old deceiver comes in 
and tells thee that thou canst see no evil in 
this, or that, or the other, or if there may be 


| some evil, it is not so great as is on the con- 
,| trary side, and that of two evils it is wisdom 


to choose the least. Such like reasonings fill 
thy mind, till at last, thy will being strong and 
thy understanding clouded and darkened, thou 
art brought to hazard thy soul, and to part 
with thy dry withered testimony which thou 
hast borne without life, and to embrace the 
price that is bidden for it, and so sellest the 
precious Truth, of which thou hast made pro- 
fession, and deliverest it, as far as lieth in thee, 
into the hands of its enemies. 

“ This is the fruit of thy dry, careless, easy 
way of getting on, which once thou thoughtest 
would never lead thee to this. When the ser 
vants of the Lord have declared what sad 
effects such negligence and lukewarmness 
would produce, thou hast been apt to bless 
thyself and conclude thou wouldst never run 
so far out. But alas! thou little knewest that 
all that while thy soul’s enemy was gradually 
| preparing thee to give way in the time of trial, 
}and as it were unarming thee before the day 
of battle, that he m might the more easily over- 
;come thee. Now thou art slidden and fallen 
away, when others, being tried with the same 
temptations, stand and abide in their testimony. 
So mightest thou also, if thou hadst waited 
upon God as thou oughtest, i in diligence and 
fear, for the renewing and increase of thy 
strength. And now thou hast but one way to 
| be restored ; to turn thy mind from the object 


of thy desire and delight, to the Truth which 
thou parted with and sold for the other, and by 


world in some of its specious and alluring | havour or friendship of the world, or such like | | repentance and through judgment, wait to see 
forms is continually presented by the grand | things; and the thing cannot be had without | if God will be merciful to the e; and be willing 


adversary, to draw away the affections, and 
weaken our love for God and his cause. As| 
all true religion consists in doing His Divine | 


Hetiing the testimony of thy profession fall, by | 
going to a priest, or some ‘other matier utterly 
contrary to the Truth; O what struggling is 


to spend thy days in mourning and secking, 
and give up fully to that work thou hast so 
| long and so much slighted, that so thou mayest 


will, so it must be our daily concern to draw there in thy soul to ania the thing thou desir- again be quickened, and made alive unto God, 
near to, and wait upon, Him ; that we may | est ; ; and yet thou wouldst fain be reckoned a and be enabled to bear thy cross openly be- 
Friend still, and art loth to be considered a/|fore the world.” 


know what is his good pleasure concerning us, 
and receive strength to do it with the whole 
heart. The following weighty and pertinent 
remarks by an eminent and experienced ser- 
vant of Christ, who was an ornament to our 
Society in its early day, are worthy of a seri- 
ous perusal at the present time, viz. : 

“Take heed, my dear Friends, of holding 
the Truth in a bare formality, satisfying your- 
selves that you have for a long time owned the 


people, and appeared as they have done in all 
outward things, and have thereby obtained the 
repute to be of them, and under these consid- 
erations have set down at ease, as to the in- 
ward man, unacquainted with the inward tra- 

vail either (or yourselves or others, unconcerned 
whether the noble plant grows either in your- 
selves or others. O, my Friends, this is a 


way of Truth and the assemblies of the ac for the Truth’s sake, not feeling the 


backslider or apostate. 
“If the temptation and trial comes on the 


ee 


** People who are used to greatness, do not 


other side, in parting with anything which ipo a fuss about it; they think most of 
ihou dovest, for thy profession’s sake, as wife, | worldly possessions as affording them the 
children, money, name or fame among men, | means of doing good, and setting a good ex- 
or whatever else is dear to thee, O how doth | ample—they kee »p in mind, that the more they 
self work to save itself, and yet it is loth to| possess, the more they have to account for— 
part with the name and reputation of a friend land when they think of this as they ought, it 
of ‘Truth, and as loth to part with any of these | keeps them from being lifted up with pride.” 
outegitahaniee 
hundred fold in this present time, of which| Continue in the littleness of self, and thou 
Christ spoke, nor the everlasting life in the | wilt continue to witness an enlargement i in the 
world to come. service of thy great Master. 
“ Here is a day of great difficulty and dis- eee 
tress to suchreareless professors, in which they| All education is incomplete that does not 


stand in need of the help of the power of God | operate upon the heart—all culture will fail to 
to enable them to stand stedfast and to give|develop the better humanities within us, that 
them the victory. But alas! they are estrang- | leaves the affections barren. 
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How Does a Fly Buzz? 


How does a fly buzz? is a question more 
easily asked than answered. “ With its wings 
to be sure,” hastily replies one of our readers. 
“ With its wings as they vibrate upon the air,”| The Address to Young Persons, on another 
responds another, with a smile, half of con-| page, is from a printed copy, forwarded to us 
tempt, half of complacency of his own or more | for insertion, and is the production of a worthy 
than common measurement of natural philoso- | ancient Friend of the State of New York, who 
phy- But how, thea, let us ask, can the great | has long evinced an affectionate interest in the 


dragon-fly, and other similar broad-pinioned,| temporal and spiritual welfare of the rising 
rapid flying insects cut through the air with generation. 


silent swiftness, while others go on = 
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when not upon the wings atall? Rennie, who 
has already put this posing query, himsel/ 
ascribes the sound partially to air, but to air 
as it plays on the edges of their wings at their 
origin as with an A®olian harp string, or to 
the friction of some internal organ at the root 
of the nefves. Lastly, how does the fly feed? 
the busy, curious, thirsty fly that “ drinks with 
me,” but does not “ drink as I,” his sole iustru- 
ment for eating or drinking being his trunk or 
suck: the narrow pipe, by means of which 
when let down upon his dainties, he is enabled 
to imbibe as much as suits his capacity. ‘This 
trunk might seem an instrument convenient 
enough when inserted into a sauce of syrup, or 
applied to the broken surface of an over-ripe 
blackberry, but we often see our sipper of | (rom the commencement of his editorial career, 
sweets quite as busy on a solid lump of sugar, |twenty-three years ago, have steadily endea- 


which we shall find, on close inspection, grow- | youred to uphold his hands, and cheer him on 


It has perhaps been the lot of the Editor of 
‘* The Friend” to meet with fewer fault-finders, 
than most caterers for the public encounter 
among their readers; yet he occasionally is 
put in mind that his is not a bed of roses un- 
mixed with thorns. He now and then meets 
with individuals, though he is bound to acknow- 
ledge they are few in number, who condemn 
everything that does not exactly comport with 
their views or tastes—and the views and tastes 
of these cavillers are very dissimilar. But on 
the other hand, he has been cheered by the 
approbation of many of the wise and good, 
who have seconded his efforts, and aided in 
many ways his endeavours, by original essays, 
by suitable selections, &c. ; and some of them 


ing ‘ small by degrees” under his attack. How | his way—and several of the original writers 
without grinders does he accomplish the con- | for “ ‘he Friend” are among its present most 
sumption of such crystal condiment? A mag-| valuable contributors and strenuous supporters. 
nifier will solve the difficulty, and show how) During the progress of the last volume, a 
the fly dissolves the rock, Hannibal fashion, | valuable ministering Friend of another Yearly 
by a diluent, salivary fluid passing down the Meeting, in forwarding some matter for our 
same pipe, which returns the sugar melied into} Journal, took occasion to offer the following 
syrup.—Scientific American. remarks, which we think will interest our 
readers. 

He says :—** Having been a reader of * The 
Friend’ for about twenty-two years, I can but 
hail its weekly visits as those of an old and 
familiar friend, from whom we expect some 
new and interesting communication, both edi- 
fying and instructive to us and our children. 
Such, in an especial manner, has been the 
articles headed * Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.’ It seems to me like the gleanings of 
a harvest field ; that which is carefully picked 
up is all wheat, hence valuable for seed. And 
I can hardly withhold the expression [of desire 
that it} may produce an abundant crop alter 
its kind. But as the produce of the earth is 
variable, so it is not to be expected but that of 
mind will vary also: hence the difficulty ol 
accommodating every taste, if it were even de- 
sirable to do so. But when the body becomes 
diseased, and the taste consequently perverted, 
the best of food is frequently said to taste bit- 
ter ; but that should be no discouragement to 
those who are instrumental in preparing it. It 
may, however, have the salutary effect of mak- 
ing them watchful and careful that nothing 
enters into their composition but that which is 
savoury and tends to life.” 

Recently an esteemed correspondent, in for- 
warding a suitable selection for * ‘The Friend” 
appended the annexed remarks, which contain 
a good hint to those who in their reading find 
matter suitable for our pages. He says:— 





«« Numberless are the gifis and graces which 
are in the heavenly storehouse, all good, and 
all perfect : and these would doubtless be libe- 
rally dispensed to the members of the church 
of Christ, were the ground of their hearts pre- 
pared and made ready for the reception of 
them—but an enemy has so far prevailed, that 
these gifis are withheld ; and many posts and 
stations in the house of God are vacant ; to the 
tarnishing of the splendour, and deranging the 
comely and excellent order of the house. And 
too frequently, when gifts have been bestowed, 
they become sullied by a creaturely mixture ; 
something, which though plausible and subile, 
is born of the flesh, and profiteth nothing in 
religion. There is often an affectation and 
imitation of the gift or manner of others. This 
is a great error in judgment; for every one 
would certainly shine most by exercising his 
own gift, and most effectually contribute to 
general service ; but to despise one’s own, and 
covet another’s, is (like the dog and the sha- 
dow in the fable) the way to lose the sub- 
stance.” 





Immigration to the United States.—The 
number of persons arrived in the United States 
from foreign countries, for the year ending 
September 30th, 1849, as communicated to 
Congress, was nearly 300,000. 





“‘[ know that the post, which thou fillest in 
regard to * The Friend’ is a very arduous one; 
and it is far from my desire, I trust, to add 
anything to thy burthens; if | can at any time 
be instrumental in relieving thee at all, it would 
afford me satisfaction todo so. Sometimes in 
reading some of the valuable journals of our 
earlier Friends, we find our minds a little enli- 
vened with some particular expressions or 
passages ; and the desire arises that others 
may see and partake of them with us ; but in- 
experienced youth is so liable to be led astray, 
by imagination, that | think we are generally 
safesi, when we endeavour to submit to the 
judgment of those who are more experienced.” 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 8th instant, and 
terminate at noon on the Fourth-day following. 
Copies of the Order of Examination may be 
obtained at this office. 

Fourth month 2d. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 
No. 37 Chestnut street ; William Thomas, No. 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South 
W harves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
Joseph Scattergood, No, 97 Spruce street; 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street; 
Thomas Evans, 180 Arch street. 

Superintendent.—Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physictan.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. Wor 
thington. 
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